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JOB WANTED 


Man, 38, desires position in a progressive bank 
with apporneaiiy for advancement. Married, 10 
years of well-rounded experience in * million 
commercial bank. Immediate chan nec- 
essary. Dept. 115, c/o The INDEPENDENT BANKER. 
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Depositors of the Fidelity Bank 
in Los Angeles, California, are 
given the opportunity to display 
their unusual hobby or profes- 
sion in the bank’s lobby as part 
of the “Know Your Fellow De- 
positor” program. 

Perhaps the most striking in 
a series of displays is the one 
shown above. William D. Holmes 
(left), Fidelity depositor who 
shot the two bears, inspects them 
with Stanley M. Stalford, bank 
chairman. The Polar bear is the 
18th largest ever recorded; the 
Kodiak is the 8th largest. The 
exhibit drew such large crowds 
that the bank set aside Saturday 
morning for a special visit by 
Boy Scouts. 

The bank embarked on the 
lobby display program about six 
months ago and reports it has 
been very successful, offering “ 
unusual opportunity of gaining 
editorial support from newspa- 
pers and backing of school 
groups.” The displays also per- 
mit the bank to gain good traffic 
volume for various promotional 
drives at little cost. 





Fine Handcraft 


“Genuine handwoven Seminole In- 
dian blankets—AC or DC”. 


—Sign on Tamiami trail 
& 


A loafer’s a person who tries to 
make both weekends meet. 
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INSURANCE DRAFTS 


To the Editor: 

It pleased me to see the letter in your 
October issue in which John M. Condren, 
president of City Savings Bank & Trust 
Company, DeRidder, Louisiana, said his 
bank no longer accepted insurance com- 
pany premium drafts as cash items. 

I’m glad to know that there is another 
banker who refused to honor insurance 
drafts. We have had one order which we 
refused, and we lost a customer and a few 
cents a month service charge. Another in- 
surance company contacted us on the sub- 
ject, and when we told them we would not 
play the game their way, that ended it. 

In July of 1931, we determined that we 
would not ever again put an overdraft on 
our books, and to this day we have not. 
At first our customers left us in droves, 
and there were days when we almost gave 
in, but we had enough of what it takes, 
and we won out. 

People will complain about policies of 
banks for a time, but if these policies are 
sound, they will come to approve of them 
in the long run. People have more confi- 
dence in bankers who will stand fast to 
their conviction than with weak-kneed 
bankers who are afraid they will hurt some 
one’s feelings. One time one of our cus- 
tomers told us that if we had competition 
in Halfway we could not do like we do, 
and we told him that if there was another 
bank in Halfway, and we could kiss his 
account over to them we would do it. That 
ended it for all time. 

The really important thing is to be right, 
and then have the intestinal fortitude to 


stick to it. 
W. W. EVANS 
President 
First National Bank 
Halfway, Oregon 


To the Editor: 


I thought you would be interested in an 
exchange of correspondence about insur- 
ance premium drafts our bank had recently 
with the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany. 

First, here’s the letter we received from 


New York Life: 


State Bank of East Moline 
East Moline, Illinois 
Gentlemen: 

Your depositor wishes to arrange for 
automatic payment of monthly insurance 
premiums under New York Life’s Check-O- 
Matic Premium Plan. 

We are happy to enclose his authoriza- 
tion together with a memorandum which 
will tell you something about the plan. 

The Check-O-Matic arrangement meets 
the demand of today’s policy owners for a 


method of paying premiums on a monthly 
basis without incurring the usual charges 
against such business. We derive certain 
economies in operation from this plan, but, 
as you will note, we are passing them on 
to your depositor through reduced monthly 
premiums. 

As a bank you also benefit, because it is 
recognized that the convenience and sav- 
ings of Check-O-Matic can only be extend- 
ed through your willingness to make them 
available to your depositor. 

Check-O-Matic is winning friends every- 
where. We are pleased that your bank now 
has an opportunity to extend the service. 

No acknowledgment of your acceptance 
of the enclosed authorization and indemni- 
fication agreement is necessary. 


CHARLES E. BALDWIN JR. 


Treasurer 
New York Life Insurance Company 


THE REPLY 


New York Life Insurance Company 

51 Madison Avenue 

New York 10, New York 

Attention: Charles E. Baldwin Jr., 
Treasurer 


Gentlemen: 

You well know that your proposed 
“Check-O-Matic” plan has been disap- 
proved by the bankers in general and the 
American Bankers Association in particu- 
lar. Furthermore, this position was reaf- 
firmed by our county-wide organization 
during its last meeting. 

Our depositor, of course, has not re- 
quested any such program but was merely 
sold on the idea by your representative. We 
are sure that the inherent dangers involved 
were not explained to the customer, nor 
was the fact that the only one to benefit 
by such a plan would be the insurance 
companies alone. 

You refuse to collect premiums on ‘a 
sight-draft collection basis because you re- 
fuse to pay a fair charge for the service; 
neither do you prefer that the policy holder 
sign post-dated checks for premium pay- 
ments for you do not want the responsibil- 
ity of handling these items. In other words, 
you are attempting to reduce your oper- 
ating expenses at the expense of banks but 
you are not passing this saving on to your 
customer. 

We heartily disapprove of the dubious 
means you are pursuing to promote this 
plan when you have been politely but firm- 
ly refused when dealing with the bankers 
face to face. 

For the reasons listed, we are hereby re- 
turning your “authorization” and “memor- 


andum.” 
BEN H. RYAN JR. 


Assistant Vice President 
State Bank of East Moline 
East Moline, IHinois 
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Good Correspondents Are 
Bulwark for Independents 


By Van Vechten 


President, Guaranty Bank & Trust Company, Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Tie correspondent banking articles 
by James Nicholson that have ap- 
peared in the past two issues of The 
INDEPENDENT BANKER were interest- 
ing and provocative. His attitude is 
constructive and the articles were 
certainly designed to be helpful to 
independent bankers. 

I can’t help but feel, however, that 
he is too critical in his point of view, 
at least of correspondent services that 
have been rendered to him, and it 
may be he goes a little far in his sug- 
gestions for remedying the defects he 
pointed out. 

It occurs to me that living in Cali- 
fornia, which is certainly the state 
most dominated by branch banking 
in the United States, he reflects a 
point of view rather peculiar to that 
state. This point of view is scarcely 
typical of that held by independent 
bankers not so dominated by the 
great branch or chain organizations. 

The midwest is the greatest strong- 
hold of independent banking in the 
United States and the correspondent 
banking system in the midwest is 
certainly one of the great strengths of 
the independent banker. 


Helps Country Banks 


The system is performing a tre- 
mendous service for the smaller 
“country” banks. It is a story worth 
telling and perhaps it even needs 
some exploitation. 

It is with these thoughts in mind 
that I have prepared the following... 
not in refutation of Mr. Nicholson’s 
position, but rather to supplement it 
from the somewhat different point of 
view that is a result of my own ex- 
perience with the situation in the 
midwest. 

By a correspondent bank we mean, 
of course, a commercial bank usually 
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located in either New York or Chica- 
go as central reserve cities, or one of 
the numerous reserve cities. There 
are also a few strictly regional cor- 
respondent banks not located in re- 
serve cities. 

I want to say at the outset that the 
true measure of any correspondent 
bank is its ability and desire to serve 








About the Author . . . 


Anyone reading the accompa- 
nying article will know the au- 
thor has had 
considerable 
experience in 
banking. Van 
Vechten Shaf- 
fer, age 58 and 
a native of Ce- 
dar Rapids, 
Iowa, sums up 

his banking ca- 
MR. SHAFFER reer in that city 
in this manner: “I have been en- 
gaged in the banking business in 
Cedar Rapids since I was 21 
years old; helped to organize this 
bank (Guaranty Bank & Trust) 
as a new institution in 1934 and 
have been its president since.” 

Following attendance at Dart- 
mouth University in 1917-1919, 
Mr. Shaffer was a credit assistant 
with a Chicago firm and then 
spent two years in the credit de- 
partment of the Textile Banking 
Company, New York City. He re- 
turned to Cedar Rapids in 1921. 

For 10 years, beginning in 
1921, he was, successively, credit 
manager, assistant cashier, direc- 
tor and vice president of the Ce- 
dar Rapids National Bank. 





its depositing banks in any one of the 
many ways that these “country insti- 
tutions” may need service and assist- 
ance. 

Moreover, a good city corre- 
spondent must have the intangible 
ability to make its country friends 
feel wanted. The best services are not 
greatly appreciated if they seem to be 
granted reluctantly or if the customer 
is treated with condescension. 


Unit, Correspondent Ties 


I think it is unquestionably true 
that wherever in the United States we 
find unit independent banking in a 
dominating position we also find a 
very strong representation of a con- 
siderable number of correspondent 
banks, not only in the central reserve 
cities of New York and Chicago, but 
also in the other principal reserve 
cities. 

These banks have made it their 
business to actively co-operate with 
and serve the independent banks that 
deposit with them. Certainly this is 
particularly true in the midwest, 
where branch banking is more re- 
stricted than it is elsewhere in this 
country. 

Our correspondents here are truly 
our friends. They literaily do every- 
thing imaginable for us. Without 
them, we could not begin to render 
the services that we do. It’s probable 
that we could not even survive with- 
out them. 

In the scope of this article, it is 
difficult to more than indicate the 
complexity of the contributions of 
correspondents to our activities, but 
I think some effort should be made 
to pay tribute to them for the out- 
standing job that they are doing. 

In any discussion of correspond- 
ent banking, the problem of excess 
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loans is always prominently men- 
tioned. I am inclined to think that as 
a matter of cold fact it is not as big 
a problem as is frequently indicated. 
Most big customers who cannot be 
served by the local banks have long 
since established their own supple- 
mental banking connections. It is per- 
fectly true, however, that excess loans 
do need handling. I will cite from our 
own recent experience two typical 
cases indicating the assistance af- 
forded us by competent correspond- 


ent banks. 


Two Success Stories 


In one case, due to conditions en- 
entirely beyond our control, a sub- 
stantial customer suddenly found 
himself deprived of his ordinary 
banking requirements. He facing a 
usual seasonable need that required 
about a $144 million in funds. Un- 
fortunately, as is frequently the case, 
the situation developed at the eleventh 
hour and there was almost no time to 
prepare for such a loan. 

To their everlasting glory, one of 
our correspondents arranged the en- 
tire credit over the telephone at the 
eleventh hour. 

Our commitment in this transac- 
tion was $150,000. That of the corre- 
spondent was $1,150,000. They took 
the loans without a whimper, on our 
recommendation, requiring only that 
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they be “first out.” I am happy to 
say that these loans were retired be- 
fore they matured. Nevertheless, the 
assistance rendered to this bank and 
to its customer can only be consid- 
ered as beyond the call of any ordi- 
nary service. 


Again, The 11th Hour 


In another instance, a customer of 
ours engaged in exporting manufac- 
tured products was suddenly con- 
fronted with the need to carry -large 
credits because of unexpectedly heavy 
sales calling for immediate shipment 
of semi-perishable merchandise to the 
Middle East. 

This again was an eleventh hour 
case, with very little time to prepare 
a proper setup. Actually what was 
needed was a commitment that would 
make funds available so that our cus- 
tomer could pay for the merchandise 
he was shipping, in the event that his 
foreign customers did not complete 
payment to him first. 

We didn’t have the slightest diffi- 
culty in obtaining a commitment to 
cover the requirements of our cus- 
tomer. 

Not one penny of the commitment 
was ever used, but as I have found 
frequently, a commitment can be as 
much value as the loan because it 
gives our customer the certainty that 
he can pay his bills. The fact that in 


this case he didn’t actually need the 
loan did not detract from the value 
of the original commitment. 

I have never known a correspond- 
ent bank worthy of the name to flinch 
at such requests. They are a part and 
parcel of the correspondent relation- 
ship. 

A good deal of the success or fail- 
ure in caring for such problems goes 
down to the fundamental relationship 
between the correspondent bank and 
its country bank customer. Obviously, 
relations that result as those indicated 
above don’t grow overnight, but such 
relations, once established, are of 
tremendous value. 


Other Assistance 


Our correspondent banks are al- 
most always our entré to big com- 
panies with which we either have, or 
seek, business relations. The corre- 
spondent bank is in fact the liason 
agent between us and the big corpo- 
rate customer who may be doing busi- 
ness in our area, but whose office may 
be hundreds of miles away from us. 

The only weakness that I know of 
in this connection is that it is no 
longer uncommon for reserve city 
banks to have more than one corre- 
spondent in sizable communities, 
and a conflict of interest sometimes 
does deny us the full support of our 
correspondent; however, I don’t think 
we have been too badly hurt in this 


respect. 
The Fed’s Role 


I do not want to labor the matter 
of collection services, although many 
big city banks make considerable of 
their “direct connections,” “around 
the clock” transit service, etc. 

I don’t mean to criticize anybody 
for advertising such services, but 
actually, we all know that today most 
items are collected through the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banking system anyway, 
and most of these so-called collection 
services are primarily sales argu- 
ments rather than particular benefits. 

In many years of dealing with the 
problem, I can’t think of a half doz- 
en times when such facilities have 
been important to us. 


It is also interesting to know that 
some of the banks which pride them- 
selves on direct collections of transit 
items do a very poor job when it 
comes to handling the collections of 
bonds that mature in their areas. 
While, of course, these services are 
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The Case of the 


BANKER’S 
BROWN 
DERBY 











Mr. Marquette Says: 


"Service is Our Stock in Trade!’’ 


When a mid-western community held a civic 
celebration recently, one of our correspondent 
bankers needed a brown derby of a particular 
size to wear at the festivities, and asked us to 
help find one. We called seventeen men’s cloth- 
ing stores and second hand shops, and finally 
located, in the basement of a men’s shop, a 
beautiful hat, exactly the right size—and ap- 
parently the only brown derby in town. 

While locating brown derbies is not one of 
our regular services, this incident indicates 
our readiness to go to the limit to serve our 
correspondent banking friends. 

Take investment service,-for example. Our 
investment experts will carefully analyze your 





John Cleary 
Asst. Cashier 


Otto H. Preus 
Vice President 
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Earnest Gearino, 
Vice President 
Investment Service Department 


portfolio, and make recommendations if you 
wish. We’ll handle your security transactions 
with top speed and accuracy. Our bank wire 
service, with direct connections to banks in 54 
cities, is at your disposal. And we’ll keep you 
in touch with all security markets, and safe- 
guard your securities, yet keep them readily 
available. 

For complete information about our invest- 
ment service, will you write, wire or ’phone 
us? Or, better yet, come in and visit with us 
the next time you’re in the Twin Cities. We 
look forward to showing you, personally, why 
service is the foundation of our business with 
correspondent banks. 















RESIDENTS of Fort Worth, Texas, 
can check the time from up to three 
miles away by glancing at the new 
clock atop the 30-story Continental 
National Bank Building. The clock re- 
volves a complete turn each minute 
and flashes the minute-by-minute time 
in illuminated numerals more than 
two stories tall. Accuracy is controlled 
within 1/20th of a second by a con- 
tinuous short wave radio signal from 
the National Bureau of Standards 
transmitter at Beltsville, Maryland. 


important, they are routine and es- 
sentially one bank really does about 
as good a job as any other. 


Safekeeping Function 


A routine and somewhat mechani- 
cal service that is of tremendous value 
to country banks is the safekeeping 
function. Our city correspondents in 
New York and Chicago have handled 
many, many millions of dollars worth 
of bonds for us—from the actual pay- 
ment for the bonds against our pur- 
chase, to their ultimate payment— 
without our ever having seen the 
bonds. 

This facility is actually one of the 
most important mechanical aids made 
available to us, particularly in the 
two important financial centers, New 


York and Chicago. 


On investment matters of all kinds, 
correspondents are our big brothers. 
We would be exceedingly shortsighted 
if we did not make frequent and ac- 
tive use of the larger facilities of our 
big city banks. They make available 
to us for the asking everything from 
commercial paper and government 
bonds to advice on stock and bond 
investments in trust accounts. We 
have found correspondents invalu- 
able in this respect and I think actu- 
ally that too many country banks 
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make too little use of their corre- 
spondents in this area. 

We have found our correspondents 
always willing to help us with per- 
sonnel matters. It is not infrequent 
for them to help in locating em- 
ployees with particular talents. They 
are always willing to take any of our 
employees on training programs, and 
we have several times made special 
use of this help. Having some of our 
own young officers go through spe- 
cial training programs has been in- 
valuable to us. 


Legal Advice, Too 


While of a somewhat minor nature, 
legal advice is frequently available 
to us on problems in which our large 
city friends have had broader experi- 
ence. This is not an area in which 
frequent use is made of the corre- 
spondent bank, but it is one in which 
help is always available. 

We have even had our correspond- 
ent banks help us in preparing physi- 
cal layouts and architectural changes. 
Their own broad experience in the 
field has been of tremendous service 
to us in making such changes. 

Expert advice on operations, me- 
chanics, machines, and systems is al- 
ways available. Any correspondent 
worthy of the name has experts in 
these fields always able and willing 
to advise and guide us. 

The present rapid development of 
electronics and the many complica- 
tions incident thereto, are excellent 
examples of such needs. 

Country banks everywhere are 
faced with the complicated problem 
of numbering accounts and gradually 
establishing electronic bookkeeping. 
In order to avoid expensive and un- 
wise mistakes, they must rely upon 
their city correspondents for help, 
advice and guidance in making such 
important changes. 

There is a particular field of serv- 
ice, having little to do with the bank- 
ing business, which has grown up 
around the correspondent bank and 
which has become very valuable to 
us. 

I refer to the ability of our big 
city friends to help us in activities 
that have nothing to do with banking 
—from making railroad, hotel, air- 
plane and steamship reservations to 
getting theatre, baseball and other 
sports tickets. 

Our correspondents have prepared 
in detail foreign trips that have re- 





sulted in complete satisfaction for our 
customers. Obviously, small banks 
can’t maintain departments that can 
render these services, but they are 
frequently of great value to our cus- 
tomers. 


Some Exceptions 


Now let’s be frank about it..... 
not all banks are good correspond- 
ents and some just don’t seem to have 
the feel for it. I have in mind one 
very fine bank in our own area with 
which we would like to do more busi- 
ness. But almost every effort on our 
part meets with some obstacle to the 
point where we have about given up. 

On the other hand, in New York 
and Chicago and in the other princi- 
pal large cities that serve this area, 
notably St. Louis, Minneapolis, Mil- 
waukee, Louisville, Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, Detroit and Kansas City, not to 
mention a number of outstanding cor- 
respondent banks in some smaller 
cities like Omaha and Des Moines, 
there are outstanding banks which 
have long been dedicated to good 
correspondent service. 


These banks are manned by people 
who have grown up in the business 
and who understand its many com- 
plexities. If a bank does not have 
such relations then certainly it should 
re-examine its connections. We con- 
sider our bank correspondents among 
our best friends and our relationships 
with them to be among our greatest 
assets, even though their services can- 
not be written into our statements. 


It’s a 2-Way Street 


But we pick them ourselves, rather 
than being sold, and we do try to pay 
for what we get with balances that 
compensate for the services rendered. 


If you run a country bank and 
aren’t happy about your correspond- 
ents, the chances are it is your fault. 
When did you last call on them, rath- 
than they on you? How well do you 
know the half dozen men who really 
control their relationships with you? 

We should not expect our corre- 
spondents to do all of the work neces- 
sary in maintaining such relations. 
Nor is it reasonable for us to expect 
that the senior officers dealing with 
our accounts will be regular callers 
on us. 

If we hope to avail ourselves of the 
best services that these correspond- 
ent banks offer, we must make it our 
business to see that we are acquainted 
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with key executives personally, and 
not depend upon the younger men 
who call upon us to establish and 
maintain our contacts with their 


banks. 
About Balances 


I should like to say a word about 
balances. It is my own experience 
that if we treat correspondents fairly, 
they do not complain. If occasionally 
they do complain and the services 
they render us are of value, then we 
should attempt to improve our bal- 
ances with them. 

I suppose every bank will have, in 
the scheme of things, one or two, pos- 
sibly at the most three, principal cor- 
respondents with which balances may 
be concentrated for convenience. 
Where we do concentrate such bal- 
ances, we have a right to expect the 
fullest co-operation of our city 
friends, but we should make every 
effort in any correspondent relation- 
ship to carry balances that fully com- 
pensate for the services we expect. 

It is interesting to me to note how 
rarely in my own experience I have 
heard correspondents complain about 
balances. 

I think our correspondents fully re- 
alize that we try to treat them fairly 
within the limits of our ability and in 
proportion to what we ask of them, 
and at least it has been my experience 
over a long period of years that most 
of them go out of their way to make 
it worthwhile for us to carry com- 
fortable balances with them. 

To sum it all up, this correspond- 
ent relationship is a two-way trans- 
action. We have a right to expect 
services and attentions from our city 
friends, but in the long run, we ob- 
viously will get what we pay for. 

It is up to us to make our relation- 
ship worthwhile to the city banks and 
to develop the personal contacts with- 
out which any such arrangements 
are of little value. 

The correspondent bank function 
is interesting and complicated. It is 
one about which the general public 
knows, or understands, very little, 
but from which, in the scheme of 
things, it derives great benefits. It is 
indeed a bulwark for independent 
banking without which we would not 
long maintain the system. 





Skillful Angling 
“He’s nothing—you should have 
seen the one that got away.” 
—Bride’s Response to Compliment 
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17 from IBA Named to 
Various ABA Posts 


Seventeen present and former offi- 
cials of the Independent Bankers As- 
sociation have been appointed to 
American Bankers Association posts 
by Joseph C. Welman, ABA president 
and president of the Bank of Kennett, 
Missouri. 

Here are the appointments: 

IBA President R. L. Mullins, presi- 
dent of the Wolfe City (Texas) Na- 
tional Bank, to the Agricultural Com- 
mission. 

Missouri Director W. L. Gregory, 
president of the Easton-Taylor Trust 
Company, St. Louis, to the Bank 
Management Commission. 

Immediate Past President Joseph 
V. Johnson, president of the Johnson 
County Bank, Tecumseh, Nebraska, 
to the County Bank Operations Com- 
mission. 

Pennsylvania Director D. Emmert 
Brumbaugh, president of the First 
National Bank, Claysburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, to two positions: chairman, 
Committee on Federal Deposit In- 
surance and member of executive 
committee, Committee on Federal 
Legislation. 

Former South Carolina Director 
Harry M. Arthur, president of the 
Arthur State Bank, Union, to the 
Committee on Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance. 


O. K. Johnson Named 


Second Vice President O. K. John- 
son, president of the Whitefish Bay 
(Wisconsin) State Bank and two 
former IBA officials were named 
members at large of the Committee 
on Federal Legislation. The others: 
Former Alabama Director P. S. 
Jackson, president of the Peterman 
State Bank, and Past President Leo 
W. Seal, president of the Hancock 
Bank, Bay St. Louis, Mississippi. 

Former Treasurer Carl R. Pohlad, 
president of the Marquette National 
Bank, Minneapolis, Minnesota, to the 
Postal Savings System subcommittee 
of the Committee on Federal Legis- 
lation. 

Former President James S. Peters, 
president of the Bank of Manchester, 
Georgia, state chairman of the Fed- 
eral Legislative Council. 

South Dakota Chairman O. D. Han- 


sen, president of the Bank of Union 
County, Elk Point, state chairman of 
the Federal Legislative Council. 

Former West Virginia Director 
Hayes Picklesimer, president of the 
Kanawha Valley Bank, Charleston, 
state chairman of the Federal Legis- 
lative Council. 


Bailey a V. P. 


West Virginia Director E. E. Bai- 
ley, president, Princeton Bank & 
Trust Company, regional vice presi- 
dent. 

Wyoming Director D. M. Crouse, 
executive vice president and cashier, 
Stock Growers State Bank, Worland, 
state vice president. 

Connecticut Director Clarence G. 
Hummel, president, Seymour Trust 
Company, state chairman. 

Iowa Director A. T. Donhowe, vice 
president, Central National Bank & 
Trust Company, Des Moines, Com- 
mittee on State Legislation. 

First Vice President R. E. Gorm- 
ley, vice president of the Georgia 
Savings & Trust Company, Atlanta, 
Committee on State Legislation. 


Near Record 
Crop Yield 


Despite poor harvest weather and 
tight production controls, the nation’s 
farmers are winding up one of the 
best crop years on record, according 
to the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

The year’s crop production will be 
106 per cent of the 1947-49 average, 
the department said in its November 
estimate. The fact that 21.3 million 
acres were idled by controls and soil 
bank contracts was nullified by good 
growing weather and improved farm- 
ing methods. 

Per acre yields for feed grains— 
corn, grain sorghums, rye, oats and 
barley—were highest in history this 
year, the department said. Feed grain 
production hit a record 140 million 
tons November 1, which was 4 per 
cent above the 1948 peak and 8 per 
cent over last year. 
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MINNESOTA CASE 








Holding Company Act Blocks 
Chain's Move for New Bank 


Independent banking scored a major 
victory last month when the Federal 
Reserve Board refused to go along 
with a Northwest Bancorporation 
plan for stock ownership in a newly- 
organized bank in Rochester, Minne- 
sota. 

Northwest Banco, with headquar- 
ters in Minneapolis, had applied for 
board approval for direct ownership 
of 1,450 of the 1,500 voting shares 
in the Northwestern National Bank of 
Rochester. 

The Bank Holding Company Act 
of 1956 makes it unlawful for any 
bank holding company to acquire 
more than 5 per cent of a bank’s vot- 
ing stock without prior approval of 


the Federal Reserve Board. 
HC Act Effective 


In a statement issued with the or- 
der denying Northwest Banco’s ap- 
plication, the board indicated its de- 
nial was based primarily on a Hold- 
ing Company Act provision designed 
to insure that competition in banking 
will be preserved. 

The board decision is another dem- 
onstration of the Bank Holding Com- 
pany Act’s effectiveness in protecting 
independent banks. 

Presently, there are three banks in 
Rochester, a city of 35,000. Two are 
holding company banks, one of which 
is owned by Northwest Banco. The 
only independent, the Olmsted Coun- 
ty Bank & Trust Company, had fought 
unsuccessfully before the Minnesota 
Department of Commerce and in 
court to block approval of the new 
charter to Northwest Banco. 

Without the Holding Company Act, 
there would have been nothing in 
Federal law to block Northwest Ban- 
co’s move. 

Because this case is of such import- 
ance to independent banking, the 
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Federal Reserve Board’s “statement 
and order” are printed in full. Here 
is the text: 

co 


This matter comes before the board 
on the application of Northwest Ban- 
corporation, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
dated March 29, 1957, filed pursuant 
to the provisions of section 3 (a) (2) 
of the Bank Holding Company Act of 
1956, for prior approval of the ac- 
quisition by it of direct ownership of 
1,450 shares of a total of 1,500 voting 
shares of the Northwestern State 
Bank, Rochester, Minnesota, a pro- 
posed new institution. 

After full consideration of the facts 
in this case, as set forth in the appli- 
cation and as outlined herein, the 
board has concluded that the features 
favorable to the proposed acquisition 
are outweighed by those which ap- 
pear unfavorable, and that conse- 
quently the application should be de- 
nied. 


Factual Background 


The applicant, Northwest Bancor- 
poration, is a bank holding company 
located in Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
On December 31, 1956, it controlled 
45 subsidiary banks in Minnesota 
with aggregate deposits of $980 mil- 
lion, and 30 subsidiary banks, with 
aggregate deposits of $669 million, in 
the states of Iowa (4 banks), Mon- 
tana (7 banks), Nebraska (5 banks), 
North Dakota (9 banks), South Da- 
kota (4 banks) and Wisconsin (1 
bank). 

The city of Rochester, Minnesota, 
has a population of about 35,000 
and is presently served by three 
banks: the First National Bank, the 
Northwestern National Bank, and the 
Olmsted County Bank & Trust Com- 
pany. On December 31, 1956, the 
First National Bank had deposits of 


$17,876,000; Northwestern National 
Bank had deposits of $14,388,000, 
and Olmsted County Bank & Trust 
Company had deposits of $15,042,- 
000. 


One Independent 


First National Bank is a subsidiary 
of First Bank Stock Corporation of 
Minneapolis (a bank holding com- 
pany), Northwestern National Bank 
is a subsidiary of the applicant bank 
holding company, and Olmsted Coun- 
ty Bank & Trust Company is not a 
subsidiary of a bank holding com- 
pany. 

The proposed site of the new bank 
is approximately 144 miles from the 
business center of Rochester, where 
the three existing banks are situated. 
The new bank would be located with- 
in the principal area of growth in 
and adjacent to the city, in which 
area there has been and evidently 
will be further considerable expan- 
sion in industry, commerce, and hous- 
ing. 

As indicated by the foregoing, at 
the present time two of the three 
banks in Rochester are subsidiaries 
of bank holding companies and those 
two banks hold about two-thirds of 
the deposits of the banks in that city. 

If the applicant acquired control 
of the stock of the proposed North- 
western State Bank, as it desires to 
do, three of the four banks in Roches- 
ter would be subsidiaries of bank 
holding companies, the applicant 
would control two of those four 
banks, and the applicant presumably 
would be in a strong position to in- 
crease its relative proportion of the 
banking business of the community. 


Statutory Provision 


Section 3(c) of the Bank Holding 
Company Act provides: 
“In determining whether or not to 
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It’s the extra effort... 


You have a right to expect every banking facility from your Chicago 


correspondent. At American National, we are also dedicated to ex- 
tending services that go beyond such normal performance. It’s the 
extra effort on a personal level, quite apart from banking, that 
makes the difference. Perhaps that’s why hundreds of bankers think 
of American National when they think of Chicago. 


American National Bank 
and Trust Company of Chicago 


LASALLE AT WASHINGTON, CHICAGO 90, ILL. * MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 






































‘And it has absolutely no place for a workshop! Think of the money you'll save 
> 


on what your husband tries to save you money on!’ 


approve any acquisition . . . under 
this section, the board shall take into 
consideration the following factors: 
(1) the financial history and condi- 
tion of the company or companies 
and the banks concerned; (2) their 
prospects; (3) the character of their 
management; (4) the convenience, 
needs, and welfare of the communi- 
ties and the area concerned; and (5) 
whether or not the effect of such ac- 
quisition ... would be to expand the 
size or extent of the bank holding 
company system involved beyond 
limits consistent with adequate and 
sound banking, the public interest, 
and the preservation of competition 
in the field of banking.” 

There obviously can be no precise 
formula to describe the relative 
weight or significance to be accorded 
the facts under each of the five fac- 
tors in section 3(c). Moreover, each 
of those factors will often involve a 
variety of considerations which may 
have widely differing strength in dif- 
ferent situations. 

Of necessity, each case must be de- 
termined on the basis of a careful 
judgment in the light of all the rele- 
vant circumstances. 

The legislative history of the act 
makes it clear, however, that Con- 
gress attached special importance to 
the fourth factor dealing with “con- 
venience, needs, and welfare” and the 
fifth factor bearing on the “size or 
extent” of a bank holding company 
system and the relationship thereof 
to adequate, sound, and competitive 
banking and the public interest. 

In the present case, the informa- 
tion relevant to the first three factors 
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in section 3 (c) appears to be general- 
ly favorable to the application. 

On the other hand, the facts rele- 
vant to the fourth and fifth factors 
are partially favorable and partially 
unfavorable to the application. 

Any consideration of facts relevant 
to the fourth factor—“the conveni- 
ence, needs, and welfare of the com- 
munities and the area concerned” — 
necessarily raises difficult questions 
of degree. 

In the present case it appears that 
a bank established in approximately 
the location of the proposed bank 
probably would not lead to an over- 
banked situation and probably would 
serve a useful purpose. 

However, presently existing “needs 
do not appear to be of a high order 
of intensity, and the “convenience” 
and “welfare” of the community and 
area do not appear to be heavily de- 
pendent on the early establishment of 
a bank at about the proposed loca- 
tion. 

Furthermore, even if facts relating 
to “convenience, needs, and welfare” 
in a particular case were strongly 
favorable to the establishment of a 
proposed new bank, they would not 
necessarily be equally favorable to a 
bank holding company’s acquisition 
of stock of the new bank. The two 
actions are related but they are not 
the same; and the acquisition of 
stock is the action for which the 
board’s prior approval is sought un- 
der the Bank Holding Company Act. 

Bank holding companies often have 
the available resources, and therefore 
the ability, to act more quickly than 
a group of individuals in endeavoring 
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to establish a new bank in an area 
which gives promise of supporting a 
successful banking operation. 

Such early establishment of a bank, 
and the acquisition of its stock by a 
bank holding company, may benefit 
the community in some respects. 

On the other hand, such an entry 
into an area by a bank holding com- 
pany bank may, in some circum- 
stances, “expand the size or extent” 
of the bank holding company system 
in such a manner or to such a degree 
as to have a strong tendency to pre- 
clude later entry by a bank which is 
not controlled by a bank holding 
company. 

It is apparent that in such a situa- 
tion control of a bank by a bank 
holding company would run counter 
to the considerations stated in the 
fifth factor and should not be ap- 
proved unless there are considera- 
tions favorable to the application that 
are sufficient to offset such adverse 
circumstances. 

In the judgment of the board such 
an adverse situation exists in the pres- 
ent case and outweighs the favorable 
features of the proposed acquisition 
of stock. Accordingly, the board con- 
cludes that the application should be 
denied, and it so orders. 


Voting for this action: Vice Chairman 
Balderston and Governors Szymczak, 
Robertson, and Shepardson; voting 
against this action: Governors Varda- 
man and Mills; absent and not voting: 
Chairman Martin. 


& 
$290,000 to $10,000 

Northwest Banco’s purchase of 
1,450 shares at $200 each would have 
represented an investment of $290,- 
000. By contrast, five directors, each 
having 10 shares, would have in- 
vested only $10,000 in the new bank. 

Olmsted County Bank & Trust, aft- 
er the Minnesota Department of 
Commerce had granted Banco’s ap- 
plication for a new bank charter in 
Rochester, went into court in an un- 
successful effort to block the move. 

The Olmsted bank sought to open 
up the entire question of whether 
group banking violated the state ban 
against branch banking. In a brief 
filed with the court, the bank con- 
tended that corporate arrangement 
between Northwest Banco, the exist- 
ing Northwest bank in Rochester and 
incorporators of the new bank “clear- 
ly violates the spirit and the intent 
of the Minnesota statutory provision 
against ‘branch banking.’ ” 
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Christmas 
Club Pays 
Record Total 


“The hike in savings will help our 
economy,” said Edward F. Dorset, 
president of Christmas Club a Cor- 
poration, who has announced that 
13,070,000 Americans have saved 1 
billion, 225 million dollars in the 
1957 Christmas Club. 


This is the sixth consecutive year 
that the annual disbursement has ex- 
ceeded a billion dollars. Seven thou- 
sand banks and savings institutions 
participated in the °57 distribution to 
Christmas Club members throughout 
the nation. 

“Increased savings of our people 
and a cut in our national debt would 
go far to ease ‘tight money,” said 
Mr. Dorset. “As these savings are 
made available to meet demands for 
local and national expansion as well 
as expansion of new business and 
equipment, they will provide the re- 
sources for stable economic growth.” 

“We must not underestimate the 
thrift habits of the American people,” 
he declared. 

The 1957 payoff is the largest in 
the history of the club and represents 
an increase over 1956 of $37 million 
(3.1 per cent), with 270,000 more 
members. 

The average check this year 
amounts to $93.73 for each member. 
Of the 7,000 institutions, 159 had 
clubs in excess of $1 million each. 

As in past years, New York leads 
with 2,687,000 members and $261,- 
849,000, followed by Pennsylvania 
with 2,096,000 members and $194.,- 
389,000, and then New Jersey with 
1,179,000 members and $144,751,- 
000. The rapid growth of Christmas 
Club on the Pacific Coast has put 
California in fourth place with 1,080,- 
000 members and $112,866,000. 

Here is the forecast of how the 
Christmas Club money will be used: 


Christmas purchases $ 303,800,000 
Permanent savings 372,400,000 
Year end bills 68,600,000 
Insurance premiums 126,175,000 
Taxes 116,375,000 
Miscellaneous 42,875,000 
Mortgage payments 82,075,000 
Education 31,850,000 
Purchase of household 

furnishings 80,850,000 
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Seminar Applications 
Roll in at Brisk Rate 


Applications for admission to the In- 
dependent Bankers Association sem- 
inar for senior bank officers at Har- 
vard University next summer are ar- 
riving at a brisk rate at the IBA office 
in Sauk Centre, Minnesota, according 
to Ben DuBois, secretary. 

Brochures announcing the seminar 
and describing its objectives and 
manner of operation have been sent 
to the more than 5,200 member 
banks of the IBA. Application blanks 
and a letter from IBA President R. L. 
Mullins accompanied the brochures. 

The seminar, specifically tailored to 
further the development of men who 
head the nation’s independent com- 
munity banks, will be held August 17 
to 29, 1958, at the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 

Conducting the seminar will be 
The Institute for Financial Manage- 
ment, a nonprofit educational organ- 
ization headed by Professor Charles 
M. Williams, a native West Virgin- 
ian and son of a country banker. 


Limited to 75 


Enrollment will be limited to 75, 
with an advisory committee of the 
IBA assisting in selecting participants 
from among those who apply. There 
are no degree or other educational 
requirements. Objective of the Selec- 
tion Committee is to have as partici- 
pants those who can contribute to 
and gain most from the program. 

Though participation in the sem- 
inar is not restricted to executives 
from member banks of the IBA, all 
other qualifications being equal, pre- 
ference will be given to men from 
IBA banks. 

It is hoped that the selection pro- 
cess can be completed by January 1, 
so there will be ample opportunity 
to make necessary plans and arrange- 
ments. 

Cost of the two-week seminar, in- 
cluding living accommodations, meals 
and instructional materials, is $480. 
Each completed application for ad- 
mission must be accompanied by a 
check for $100. If the applicant can- 
not be selected, the deposit will be 


returned. If the applicant is selected 
and subsequently finds it impossible 
to attend the seminar, the deposit 
cannot be refunded. 


List Objectives 


The case discussion method, in 
which participants deal with actual 
and current problems in banking, 
will be used primarily. The seminar 
proposes to: 

@ Help those top management men 
who believe that seniors as well as 
juniors can never stop learning. 

@ Tackle actual problems current- 
ly vital to bank management. 

@ Focus on the distinctive prob- 
lems and responsibilities facing com- 
munity banking leaders. 

@ Capitalize on the experience and 
skills of the participants. 

@ Help the participants gain per- 
spective and skill as leaders of organ- 
izations. 


Typically, those attending the sem- 
inar will be presidents, executive vice 
presidents and managing officers of 
banks. 





Crop Surplus 
Holdings Rise 


After an eight month decline, sur- 
plus commodities in the hands of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture be- 
gan to rise again in September. 


Total value of farm commodities 
held by the agency September 30 was 
$6.9 billion, which was $114 million 
higher than the holdings at the end 
of August, when the surplus was at 
the lowest point in three years. The 
decline had been especially evident 
since January, when the total value 
of holdings hit $8.4 billion. 

Crop surplus holdings declined 
earlier this year because of export 
and other disposal programs. Pres- 
ently, exports are dropping off and 
harvesting is at a high level. 
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N. California 


Independents 
Elect Officers 


Thomas M. Bolton, assistant cash- 
ier, Merchants National Bank, Sacra- 
mento, is the 1957-58 president of 
the Independent Bankers Association 
of Northern California. 

Bolton was elected at the associa- 
tion’s annual meeting, held in Sacra- 
mento and attended by some 100 
northern California bankers and their 
wives. 

Officers elected with him were: 
Vice President, Forest Hetland, vice 
president and cashier, Northern 
Counties Bank, Marysville, and Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Thomas T. Town- 
send, advertising manager, Wells 
Fargo Bank, San Francisco. 

New members chosen for the execu- 
tive council were: William M. Gor- 
man, assistant vice president, Oak- 
land Bank of Commerce, Oakland; 
Fred Maas, executive vice president, 
Farmers and Merchants Bank, Lodi, 
and P. Leroy Peterson, president, 
Security State Bank, Turlock. 

“Holdover” members of the ex- 
ecutive council are: Don L. Cave, ex- 
ecutive vice president, Farmers and 
Merchants National Bank, Santa 
Cruz; Richard A. Johnston, vice 
president, Bank of California, Ber- 
keley; B. F. Kirchner, assistant vice 
president, Bank of San Rafael, San 
Rafael; Judson Madden, vice presi- 
dent, First National Bank, Dixon; A. 
E. Miguel, vice president, Pajaro Val- 
ley Bank, Watsonville, and Roy Sand- 
ers, cashier, Stockton Savings and 
Loan Bank, Stockton. 

President Bolton said the theme 
of his administration would be one of 
optimistic unity, optimistic as to the 
possibilities for independent banking 
during the coming year, and closer 
unity of action among the banks in 
meeting their common problems. 

Guests at the meeting included H. 
F. Wilson, chief examiner, State 
Banking Department; David A. Lind- 
er, chief supervising examiner, Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation; 
C. H. Whitworth, administrative as- 
sistant, Federal Reserve Bank of San 
Francisco, and their wives, all of 
San Francisco; and Lloyd Lapham, 
assistant state treasurer, and Mrs. 
Lapham, Sacramento. 
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NEW OFFICERS of the Independent Bankers Association of Northern California 
confer after their election in Sacramento. From left: President Thomas M. Bolton, 
assistant cashier, Merchants National Bank, Sacramento; Vice President Forest 
Hetland, vice president and cashier, Northern Counties Bank, Marysville; Thomas 


T. Townsend, advertising manager, Wells Fargo Bank, San Francisco. 





Nearly half of all the building in 
the United States last year took place 
in the suburban and outlying areas of 
the nation’s metropolitan centers, ac- 
cording to figures on building permit 
activity compiled by the U.S. De- 
partment of Labor. 

This is close to double the propor- 
tion of the country’s entire popula- 
tion contained in these areas, and 
indicates the broad impact of the 
growth of suburbanization on the 
building industry as well as on other 
areas of economic activity. 

The figures show that about $9.1 
billions of the total U.S. building 
permits of $1834 billions for 1956 
were in the suburbs and outlying 
areas of the metropolitan centers. 
This represented about 48 per cent of 
the total, compared with 27 per cent 


Suburbs Lead in Construction 


of the U.S. population residing in 
these areas. 

Another $51% billions, or 30 per 
cent of the year’s building permits, 
were in the central cities of the metro- 
politan areas, which contained about 
this same proportion of the country’s 
population. 

The balance of somewhat over $4 
billions of the 1956 building permits 
was in the small cities and towns and 
rural areas combined. 

The proportion here was only about 
half of the 41 per cent of the U. S. 
population residing in these areas. 
The building figures include addi- 
tions, alterations and repairs as well 
as new construction. 

Behind these figures is the spec- 
tacular growth of the suburbs since 
the end of World War II. 
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13th of a Series... 


Maine IBA Director Continues Long 
Family Tradition in Banking Field 


A half century’s family tradition in 
independent banking is being carried 
on by the Maine director of the In- 


dependent Bankers Association, Max- 
well F. (for Fernald) Eveleth Sr. 


Mr. Eveleth, possessor of an easy 
manner and Maine-flavored speech, 
is executive vice president of The 
Ocean National Bank in Kennebunk, 
Maine. His father, Norris P. Eveleth, 
the bank’s president, will celebrate 
his 50th anniversary with the bank 
next month. 

The Ocean National Bank was 
founded more than a century ago, in 
1854. The bank and its Arundel 
Branch in adjacent Kennebunkport 
serves a population that varies from 
a permanent 5,500 to 8,500 during 
the summer vacation season. 

The two generations of banking 
Eveleths were joined by a third last 
summer when Maxwell Jr., 20, a 
sophomore at Dartmouth College, 
worked at the Arundel Branch. Max- 
well Jr. does not contemplate making 
a career of banking, however, plan- 
ning to utilize his combination busi- 
ness administration and engineering 
training in other fields after receiving 
his degree. 


Accountant First 


Maxwell F. Eveleth Sr., who wears 
his 44 years lightly, is convinced that 
independent banking is doing a good 
job in his state. He has been IBA 
director since 1954. He became an 
officer of The Ocean National in 
1948, starting as cashier. This was 
followed by his appointment as vice 
president and cashier in 1952. He 
has been executive vice president 
since January 1, 1957. 

Most of Mr. Eveleth’s work experi- 


during summer vacations while at- 
tending school. 

Before starting with Ocean Na- 
tional nine years ago, he had spent 
13 years with the General Electric 
Corporation, starting in 1935 in a 
business training course. 

He became a traveling auditor in 
1940 and continued in that job until 
1941, working out of Schenectady, 
New York. He joined GE’s Jet Engine 
Division in West Lynn, Massachu- 
setts, in 1942 and was supervising 
auditor when he left in 1948 to go 
with Ocean National. 
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The move to Kennebunk was a 
welcome one, for it reduced his busi- 
ness travel and enabled him to spend 
more time with his family. His wife, 
the former Irene Ingham, whom he 
married in 1935, is a native of Kenne- 
bunk. In addition to the son, Max- 
well Jr., there is a daughter, Sandra, 
age 14, 


Exeter Graduate 
Mr. Eveleth is a graduate of the 


Bentley School of Accounting and 
Finance in Boston, Phillips Exeter 


Continued on page 16 





ence, until he joined the bank in 1948, 
had been in the accounting field. He 
had, however, also acquired banking 
experience by working in the bank 
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THREE GENERATIONS of the Eveleth family are shown in vad agp taken in 
the office of the president of The Ocean National Bank, Kenne Maine. From 
left: Maxwell P. Eveleth Sr., the bank’s executive vice president; Norris P. 
Eveleth, president, and Maxwell F. Eveleth Jr., a student at Dartmouth who 
worked in the bank’s Kennebunkport branch last summer. 
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new headquarters for America’s financial design center... 


creative laborator 

















Every office and department is actually a “display room" 
From drafting room to conference room . . . wherever you go, you'll discover 
stimulating ideas for your building project. New construction methods, new 
trends in office layout and interior decoration. And to complete the picture we’ve 
created a separate Display Department. In this huge sample arena, you'll see 
furniture exhibits and examples of almost every material that can be used in 
visible portions of construction—marble, plastics, bricks, rare woods, metals, 
fabrics, other decorative materials, hardware and special financial equipment. 





The main entrance lobby 























Purchasing Department 









Estimating Department 





of ideas for your new quarters 


Worth a visit... Designed to show you all the latest in materials and furnishings! 


Bank Building & Equipment Corporation’s new head- 
quarters grew out of a revolutionary concept in build- 
ing design. 62,000 square feet planned to operate at 
peak efficiency ... yet function as a gigantic showroom 
at the same time. Because of this remarkable set-up, 
you can see all types of the most modern building 
materials and interior furnishings in actual use. Take 
the office areas for example. Each one is different in 
layout and decor, showing you a wide variety of 
furniture, carpeting, draperies, wall coverings and 30 
different types of lighting fixtures. And throughout 
the building are further examples of the latest de- 
velopments in everything from floor surfaces to acous- 


iT ae Durteling 


tical ceiling tiles. Hundreds of ideas for your new 
Offices that you can investigate in actual operation 
... before you invest. You’ll also gain valuable insight 
into the latest thinking in new quarters design by watch- 
ing the world’s largest organization of financial build- 
ing specialists at work. Designers, operations analysts, 
engineers, equipment and construction experts who 
combine their talents on every project. Visit our new 
headquarters in St. Louis soon. See for yourself how 
our unique facilities, planning methods and exper- 
ience (over 3,200 completed projects) can be vital 
factors in assuring the success of your new quarters. 
No obligation, of course. 


yo ruprvilien 
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Operating Outside Continental U. S. as: Bank Building Corporation, International 





Operating in Mexico as: Edificios Para Bancos « Subsidiary: Design Incorporated 


~~ Headquarters: ST. LOUIS, 1130 Hampton Ave. 
7 Offices in: NEW YORK, 342 Madison Avenue 
ATLANTA, Western Union Building 
2 5 SAN FRANCISCO, 275 Post Street 
Re CHICAGO, 333 N. Michigan 
















ALSO CREATORS OF OUTSTANDING OFFICE BUILDINGS 








State Bank & Trust Company of Wellston in St. Louis, Missouri, has a special 
booth. Personnel at the booth are, from left, Fred L. Wuest, ape Miss Peg- 


gy McNamee, receptionist; Miss Mary J. Hoffman, public re 


ations director, and 


Edward A. Dannegger, assistant secretary-treasurer. Mr. Wuest and Mr. Dannegger 
were the first customers to open 1958 accounts. 


‘What Kind of Dollar 
Do We Really Want?’ 


With few exceptions, the purchas- 
ing power of the dollar has changed 
every year since 1800, Ben DuBois, 
secretary of the Independent Bankers 
Association, pointed out in a talk 
to the Economics Club of St. John’s 
University, Collegeville, Minnesota. 

The dollar that was worth 80 cents 
in 1800 had its greatest value in the 
panic which began in 1893, Mr. Du- 
Bois said. The peak was the $1.75 
value of the dollar in 1896 and 1897. 

During the past eight years, he 
noted, the dollar has eroded seven 
cents, from the 53 cents of 1949 to 
46 cents at the end of 1956. Said Mr. 
DuBois, “While the dollar has been 
at its lowest ebb in the past few years, 
it has been stable in comparison to 
other years. 

“We all want our dollar to buy 
more, but we must remember that 
when it does, it will be harder for 
us to get dollars. There’s an old wise- 
crack that ran thus: In the 1930s, 
you could buy a pound of hamburger 
for 10 cents, but you didn’t have 10 
cents. Now it costs nearly a dollar, 
but you have the dollar. 

“It is noticeable from reading the 
figures of the past that a high priced 
dollar indicates a depressed period; 
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that a low priced dollar comes in 
periods of business prosperity. What 
kind of a dollar do we really want?” 

Consumer credit has been a great 
spur to the nation’s economy but also 
is the source of greatest worry as 
soon as there is even a slight decline 
in business activity, Mr. DuBois 
said. He termed the current total of 
more than $33 billion in consumer in- 
stallment loans “a terrific amount of 
debt on shoulders that aren’t too 
broad.” He added: 

“There hasn’t been much trouble 
with this form of debt and I doubt 
there will be as long as we have full 
employment. If there was a large 
number of unemployed, trouble would 
brew in big proportion. 

“I don’t believe it would be wise 
to attempt to materially cut down 
this debt or to stop this system of 
financing purchases. Business to quite 
a measure depends on this form of 
financing to sell its goods. 

“If the system were interrupted, 
sales would fall off. Unemployment 
would increase and delinquencies 
would skyrocket. It seems to me that 
we are caught in a trap produced by 
our own ingenuity and I guess we 
will have to live with it.” 


Maine Director 


Continues Tradition 
Continued from page 13 


Academy, Exeter, New Hampshire, 
and Kennebunk High School. 

He is active in his community and 
in banking organizations other than 
the IBA. He is a member of the ex- 
ecutive council of the Maine Bankers 
Association, a trustee of the Maine 
Bankers group insurance trust and 
state membership chairman of the 
Financial Public Relations Associa- 
tion. In his own community, he is 
chairman of the board of directors 
of the Kennebunk and Kennebunk- 
port Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. Eveleth was one of 27 bankers 
in the nation who served on a com- 
mittee which advised the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee on 
the Omnibus Banking Bill now before 
Congress. 


More Butter 
For ‘Uncle’ 


U.S. butter purchases during Oc- 
tober were sharply higher than a 
year ago, the Department of Agri- 
culture has reported. 

Support purchases in October to- 
taled 4,126,864 pounds, compared to 
only 126,336 in the same month a 
year ago. Total amount purchased 
since the start of the marketing year 
April 1 is 124.3 million pounds, com- 
pared to purchases of 114.7 million 
pounds in the same months of 1956. 

Last year, the government had 
managed to unload all its butter 
stocks by October 31. 





“I was ready for them this time, Dan- 
iel. They’re getting away with a satch- 
elful of counterfeit money.” 
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Antidote To Inflation Is Bitter Pill 
That Certainly Won't Get Sweeter 


By W. W. Evans 


President, First National Bank, Halfway, Oregon 


About the last place that the banking 
fraternity would expect monetary 
control, fiscal policy, and debt man- 
agement wisdom to come from would 
be the little two cylinder bank at 
Halfway, but we have a gripe, so let 
us get it out of our system. 

Some of the best brain power we 
have is trying to work out a system 
by which we can have our cake and 
eat it. During and after World War 
I, we called it profiteering, but now 
we have a mild mannered name for 
it, but the bite is just as poisonous, 
and the antidote just as painful. 

The financial exigencies of the 
United States Government, the bank- 
ing fraternity, and the far flung com- 
mercial and manufacturing and mar- 
keting agencies is a vast, complex, 
unmanageable problem, unless we re- 
move the urge for inflation. 


Illusory Increase 


Organized labor and all the rest of 
us are trying to stay a jump ahead 
of the tax collector, but very often 
a raise in salary gives us less take 
home pay than before. 

We have indulged in riotous liv- 
ing, big money, dishonesty and un- 
principled political maneuvering, un- 
til passing the buck has become a 





(Editor’s Note: We believe 
you will enjoy the hard-hitting 
prose Mr. Evans employs to prod 
at the soft spots in our moral 
code and economy. The subject 
is one which many individuals 
talk about but few attempt to 
commit to paper, possibly be- 
cause getting along with people 
and going along with the crowd 
is something of a national fetish. 
This piece first appeared in a 
recent issue of THE PACIFIC 
BANKER AND BUSINESS. ) 
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virtue. We are fast becoming a liquor 
consuming nation, with all the frills 
and frolics which go with it. There 
is no end to our financial ambitions, 
and we are just barely sorry for the 
underdog. 

There is so much crookedness in 
the world that we are wondering if 
that old saying, “Every man has his 
price” is true and those who do not 
have a price are crucified for their 
high ideals. 

We complain about government 
spending, and at the same time flood 
the Congress with demands for finan- 
cial assistance for everything under 
the sun. 


-——— COMES DECEMBER 
This particular December marks the end and put a new Cleveland plant on the 


of an especially busy year for us. We 
handled a record-breaking number of 
orders and yet had time to do a lot in 
the way of research, machine develop- 
ment, and plant expansion. We set up 
a separate division in St. Paul to handle 
engineering and experimental work, 
and made a good start in the study of 
redesign of checks and precision forms 
in anticipation of mechanized check 
handling specifications, which should 
be firmed up in the near future. 


We completed a fine new building in 
California’s beautiful San Fernando 
Valley, and are now in the process of 
filling it with top-notch equipment and 
experienced people. We moved into a 
new plant in Paoli, where we had 
outgrown our quarters, got the roof on 
a new building in Indianapolis which we 
will occupy in the early spring, picked 
up an extra five thousand feet in our 
St. Paul plant, representing space 
formerly occupied by our machine shop, 


We are willing to curb spending 
somewhere else, but hold fast to our 
own pet projects. 


Harm to Initiative 


We are undermining individual 
initiative, making our moves like 
pawns on a chess board. 

We are driving our nails with one 
blow of the hammer, forgetting that 
we mar the wood in so doing. 

Wealth consists of money and pow- 
er in modern thinking, and we laugh 
to scorn anyone who is satisfied with 
anything else. 

Congressmen have double-talked, 
flim-flammed, horse-traded, and pro- 




















drawing board, with plans to break 
ground in April. 


A number of major improvements were 
made in our manufacturing procedures, 
notably in the flow of work and 
precision controls. We finished test 
runs on a new high-speed imprinting 
press and put through a production 
order for twenty, ten of which will be 
completed this coming year. An experi- 
mental two-cylinder imprinting press 
is now being tested, and our small 
lithograph presses, which we formerly 
made ourselves, are being replaced 
with larger units as fast as we can get 
perforators built to work with them. 
These mechanical improvements, plus 
accompanying gains in the more 
effective use of related accessories, 
should put us in good position to 
meet the demands of 1958. And just 
to make sure that these demands will 
exist, we have expanded our sales staff 
twenty per cent. 











Manufacturing Plants at: CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, 


INDIANAPOLIS, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL, DALLAS 
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crastinated until adjournment, fol- 
lowed by a junket at our expense. 

We are burning the candle from 
both ends, and our national resources 
are dwindling fast. Some day the 
smart boys will start a chain reaction 
that will envelop all of us, and that 
goes for financial matters as well as 
those of science. The Good Book says 
we will be destroyed by fire; we are 
doing our best to bring this about. 

Folks who retired 10 years ago are 
being pinched off at the pockets. Our 
manufacturing, marketing, retailing, 
housing, and just about every other 
activity we are engaged in is geared 
to debt. 

Debt is as common as a sack of 
potatoes. You cannot read a maga- 
zine without finding advertising urg- 
ing us to buy something on time, and 
the huge consumer debt goes higher 
and higher as the years roll by. 

We are all guilty of postponing 
that inevitable rainy day. Big wages 
and big debts make us happy until 
we spend a dollar and get only four- 
bits worth. Then we cry about it. 


A Look at Ourselves 


Let us look at ourselves for what 
we really are. It sure would be good 
medicine for us if we could have the 
correct opinion other nations have of 
use. We act as though we are the 


chosen people. 
This nation has high ideals as a 
nation, but just think of the stink and 


corruption which is being brought to 
light when we get down and dig for 
it. 

This wage-tax spiral, profiteering 
spree we are on will never be con- 
trolled without hurting some segment 
of our economy, and corrective mea- 
sures will never be adopted by the 
Congress without costing Congress- 
men votes. 

We will never be able to buy friend- 
ship and universal peace with our 
money, and the less our dollar will 
buy forces us farther and farther 
away from a solution of the fix we are 
in. 


Distorted Golden Rule 


To correct the situation with one 
stroke of the pen, or at one session 
of the Congress, or at one grand 
bankers convention, is just as impos- 
sible as to make water run uphill. 
We are going to have to abandon the 
distorted golden rule of “Doing to 
others as they would do to us, but do 
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About the Author . . . 


As the accompanying article 
indicates, W. W. Evans is a man 
of strong convictions. One of 

— them is: “I have 
| always had the 
conviction that 
a country bank- 
er should make 
himself so use- 
ful that the 
community 
could not get 
along without 
him.”’ He has 
carried out his belief since he ar- 
rived in Halfway, Oregon, in 
1924, when he became cashier of 
the First National Bank of Half- 
way. He has served as president 
since 1951. 

He has held the office of city 
treasurer in Halfway for 25 years 
and is a key figure in numerous 
community activities. 

Born in Lakeport, California, 
Mr. Evans was brought up in Mis- 
souri. He became an Oregon resi- 
dent in 1906 when he got a job 
with the Citizens National Bank 
in Baker. He remained there for 
18 years, then went to Halfway. 


MR. EVANS 





them first,” for the old tried and 
true rule laid down originally. 

We are wondering how long it will 
take us to find out that the laws of 
nature, and the force of gravity can- 
not be defeated. All of our scientific 
discoveries, all of our inventive geni- 
us, and all of our legislative restric- 
tions, and the multiplied thousands 
we pay to tell us when to come and 
go, will never supplant common or- 
dinary unadulterated horse sense. 

What is the solution of our trou- 
bles? Well, we believe that corrective 
measures have to start at the grass 
roots. 

When enough public sentiment is 
willing to sacrifice to bring corrective 
measures about, then we will begin 
to commence to come out of it, but 
as long as we procrastinate, and wait 
for someone else to make the first 
move, we will stay in the fix we are in 
or worse. 

We have to get a new concept of 
debt, abandon conceit and sufficiency, 
put our own house in order. 

—THE PACIFIC BANKER AND BUSINESS 


Million Home 
Starts Seen 


For 1958 


Actual starts of new houses may 
reach the million mark during 1958, 
and in any case, will not fall below 
the 950,000 mark. This production is 
almost guaranteed by a potential de- 
mand for new dwelling units that is 
greater than at any time since the 
immediate post-war years, a need for 
housing that could absorb as many 
as 1,500,000 new units during 1958. 

So predicts Miles L. Colean, econo- 
mist and consultant, in his annual 
forecast in HOUSE & HOME, the pro- 
fessional magazine of the home build- 
ing industry. 

Explaining the limited volume of 
new construction in the face of the 
continuing heavy demand, Mr. Colean 
writes: 


@ The cold war. We have been 
putting $40 billion of our annual na- 
tional production into fighting a cold, 
but very real, war. Result: we simply 
do not have the resources left over 
to fill all our wants. 


@ Inflated costs. We have been 
suffering from cost inflation mainly 
because high outlays for defense are 
heaped on top of heavy—and almost 
irresistible—demand for schools, high- 
ways, industrial plants, shopping cen- 
ters, and of course, new homes. In 
some markets rising costs have seri- 
ously deterred demand. 

@ Frozen interest rates. In an oth- 
erwise free-money market, home 
building has been handcuffed by ar- 
bitrary government restraints on the 
price it pays for its money under the 
VA and FHA programs. And it is 
these programs that must finance all 
home building above the almost 
stable 650,000 units financed by con- 
ventional loans or cash.” 

New housing financed without VA 
or FHA aid has dropped below 600,- 
000 units only once since 1950, 
and never quite reached 700,000, says 
Mr. Colean. Suggesting that it may 
reach 700,000 units next year—but 
no more than that volume—his fore- 
cast says any production above 760,- 
000 units next year will depend en- 
tirely on FHA financing. 
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Government 
Spending Hits 
New Peaks 


In the face of mounting public 
concern over the high cost of govern- 
ment and increasing pressures for 
economy, the total of government ex- 
penditures—federal, state and local 
combined—has gone into new high 
ground over the past year, breaking 
through a level that had held for more 
than a decade in war and peace. 

This time, in contrast with the 
past, the main upward push has been 
coming from civilian programs rather 
than from the military and defense 
spending areas. 

Figures compiled by the U. S. Bu- 
reau of the Budget on a calendar year 
basis show that federal, state and lo- 
cal expenditures combined added up 
to $105.2 billions for 1956. 

This total was $5.2 billions higher 
than the year before, and the gain 
was almost equally divided between 
federal and combined state and local 
outlays. 

It was $2.1 billions above the pre- 
vious peak for overall government 
spending of $103.1 billions, original- 
ly established in 1944 during World 
War II and duplicated in 1953 as the 
result of the Korean War. 


Little Relief Seen 


Nor is there any indication, despite 
the budget-cutting in the last session 
of Congress and increasing attention 
being paid to steadily-rising state and 
local outlays, that effective controls 
of governmental budgetary and spend- 
ing processes have been attained. 


In fact, all signs are that a new 
peak for overall government spend- 
ing has been chalked up this year, 
even without the pressures to reverse 
the retrenchment trend in defense 
spending because of Russian achieve- 
ments in the missiles field. 

Inflation, of course, has been play- 
ing a decisive role in the rising cost 
of all government in recent years. 

Higher prices and costs affect gov- 
ernment budgets just as they do those 
of business or of the average indi- 
vidual and family. 
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THIS LOBBY SCENE greets the visitor to the new hea 
& Equipment Corporation in St. Louis, Missouri. The 








arters of Bank Building 
oor is of white Alabama 


ig 


marble and the reflection of the pool is assured both by the water and the fact 
the pool bottom is a mirror. In the background is part of a wall made up of 
thirty different types of marble which the firm makes available to its customers 


through its own marble plant. 


Brochure Tells 
Story of Bank 
Building Corp. 


Bankers who have not yet had the 
opportunity to tour personally the 
showcase headquarters of Bank Build- 
ing and Equipment Corporation in 
St. Louis, Missouri, can do the next 
best thing by reading a handsome 
new brochure put out by the com- 
pany. 

Titled “A Journey to the Home of 
Bank Building and Equipment Cor- 
poration of America,” the brochure 
highlights, with text and colored 
photos, outstanding features of the 
headquarters and tells how the 45- 
year-old company brings top talent 
and a wealth of experience to the 
specialized field of bank design and 
construction. 

The brochure is available to bank- 
ers on request to the office at 1130 
Hampton Avenue in St. Louis. 


How True, How True 
“People who have saved something 
for a rainy day often have to spend 
it on wedding showers.” 
—AlI. M. Schaefer 





Finish Expansion 
At American 
National, Chicago 


The American National Bank and 
Trust Company of Chicago has an- 
nounced completion of an extensive 
expansion program begun in 1954. 
A major portion of the activities of 
the bank’s Industrial Division has 
been transferred to newly constructed 
space on the first floor of the bank 
building at 33 North LaSalle Street. 

This division of the bank finances 
instalment sales of all types and has 
specialized in the financing of income 
producing machinery and equipment 
sold by manufacturers and distribu- 
tors throughout the country. With the 
addition, American National now oc- 
cupies nine entire floors in the build- 
ing. Total cost for the three year pro- 
gram was over $1 million, all paid 
from previously established reserves. 

In commenting on the expansion, 
Lawrence F. Stern, chairman of the 
board, pointed out that the continued 
growth of the bank in all departments 
had made the additions necessary 
in order to provide greater conven- 
ience for the bank’s customers and 
more efficient working quarters. 
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THE EDITOR 


ONE ASPECT of our work that we par- 
ticularly like is that it does not keep 
us desk-bound. Though there are a 
few weeks every month when we must 
be at the desk while actually produc- 
ing the magazine, we normally have 
the opportunity to “get out and meet 
the people” for 10 days or two weeks 
during the month. We look forward 
to these opportunities for personal 
contact with our readers and others. 
Late in October, we had planned, with the usual antici- 
pation, to visit the Commercial State Bank in Wausa, 
Nebraska, and the Bank of Lemmon, South Dakota. N. 
T. Tiemann, cashier of the bank in Wausa, had invited 
us to inspect the newly remodeled bank building. C. O. 
Peterson, cashier of the Bank of Lemmon, had been kind 
enough to invite us out to see his bank’s new building. 
The plans for both stops had to be cancelled when we 
were forced on the shelf suddenly by illness followed by 
surgery. It had been our intent to enter the hospital for 
x-rays and tests after returning from the bank visits, but 
the protests of this aging carcass accelerated those plans. 


x oe * 


WERE HAPPY that we don’t get into a hospital as a 
patient too often (last time, 1950), but every time we 
occupy a hospital bed we marvel at the dedication and 
skill of those who run hospitals. Also, when we see all 
the employees that a hospital must have, we think that 
perhaps hospital costs aren’t so high after all, even 
though we know it is just as popular to complain about 
medical costs as it is to beef about taxes. 

Ours was an uneventful, yes even pleasant, hospital 
stay. We even liked the nurse who woke us one midnight 
for apparently no other reason than to inquire whether 
we believed it would be possible for us to get back to 
sleep again. 

We always manage to forget about this between our 
infrequent hospital stays, but someday we are going to 
inquire of a hospital architect whether it wouldn’t be 
possible to design a hospital corridor less noisy than 
those we’re familiar with. It’s easy to figure why patients 
always get sleeping pills in hospitals; without medication 
they couldn’t sleep. The noises from hospital corridors, 
especially at night, are enough to convince any patient 
that a stock-car race is being run off outside his door. 


aL 


LITTLE KNOWN FACTS 
New Jersey is the only state with more bank accounts 
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MR. BELL 


By HOWARD BELL 


than people, according to Dr. Solomon J. Flink, chair- 
man of the department of economics of Rutgers Univer- 
sity’s School of Business Administration. A study he con- 
cluded recently noted there are 5.5 million people in New 
Jersey; well over 6.5 million bank accounts. 


* ok * 


THE STATE OF THE ECONOMY, always a subject of com- 
pelling interest for bankers, today rates more conversa- 
tional attention than ever. 

During the past few months, when evidences of soft 
spots in the economy were cropping up regularly, the 
cautious pundits said we had “reached a plateau.” Others 
went so far as to say the economy was “moving sidewise,” 
or that a “rolling readjustment” was underway. 

There seemed to be an almost universal reluctance to 
trot out the term “recession.” After all, no one wants to 
be labeled a “prophet of doom and gloom,” so it was 
much safer to say the economy is moving laterally rather 
than downward. 

But now the diagnoses of the nation’s economic health 
are more “bearish.” We read one comment recently to 
the effect that “a downturn in business is clearly under- 
way.” 

This interruption in the upward, ever upward move- 
ment in the economy even has produced a new phrase. 
Charles W. Williams, economic advisor of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Richmond, Virginia, labeled the soft 
spots current symptoms of “economic influenza.” Rather 
apt, we thought, because the economy, just like the person 
suffering from influenza, seems to feel weariness, but is 
far from knocked out. 

One banker of our acquaintance who confesses 
to being a pessimist commented, “The optimistic 
view is that this start of a recession is a minor ad- 
justment. I don’t believe this optimism is justified. 
Business will get considerably worse before it gets 
better.” 

On the other hand, we believe the comment of John 
R. Haas has considerable validity. Mr. Haas is vice presi- 
dent of Lionel D. Edie & Company, New York City, a 
firm specializing in economic appraisal. Addressing a 
conference of correspondents of the First National Bank 
in St. Louis, Missouri, Mr. Haas observed: “We have 
almost reached the ironic point where any dip from 
boom to prosperity is called ‘a business recession.’ ” 


* K x 


THERE WERE 690 BANKERS from 18 states at First Na- 
tional’s conference. Of this total, 522 filled in question- 
naires seeking their opinion of the economic outlook. In 
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announcing the results, William A. McDonnell, chairman 
of the board, commented, “Today, gentlemen, you are not 
quite as bullish as you were last year.” 

Thirty-two per cent of the bankers expected business 
conditions in the next year to stay at the present level. 
Almost 17 per cent anticipated moderate improvement. 

But nearly one-half of those questioned—46 per cent— 
thought there would be “a moderate fall-off in business.” 
A year ago the same poll showed only 22 per cent believed 
business would fall off slightly. 

A year ago, too, 38 per cent of the bankers thought 
business conditions would improve, so this year’s 17 
per cent thinking along the same line represented a sharp 
drop. 

The number who expected “a sharp fall-off” 
totaled five per cent this year, compared with two 
per cent having this opinion last year. Those who 
expect business to maintain an even keel seem to 
be rather constant in this opinion. The year ago 
percentage in this category was 38, compared with 
this year’s 32. 


* K * 


IT SEEMS LIKELY that the decline will be moderate if 
the free-spending, open-fisted American consumer con- 
tinues on his merry way. Here’s how VIEWPOINT, pub- 
lished by the American Trust Company of New York City, 
expressed that thinking in its November issue: 

“Perhaps the most outstanding development of recent 
weeks and months has been that, while the ghosts of 1929 
stood behind traders in Wall Street, Zurich, Toronto and 
London, consumer spending has shown no lack of con- 
fidence. 

“Sensitive food sales, the first to decline when the pub- 
lic believes trouble is ahead, are booming. The tally of 
all U. S. cash registers in 1957 is now projected at more 
than $200,000 million. This compares with retail trade 
of about $190,000 million in 1956 and $180,000 million 
in 1955. This would be slightly above inflationary price 
increases, particularly this year where competition is 
forcing merchants to offer goods at discounts in many 
lines.” 


* K * 


DANIEL R. BLOUNT, director of sales training for Inter- 
national Shoe Company in St. Louis, must be quite a story 
teller. At First National’s Conference he told this one: 


“I remember the fellow who got his first job in a bank 
and was not too familiar with banking terms. He ap- 
proached a rather timid woman working there and said 
to her, ‘Do you retire a loan?’ She said, rather coyly, 
‘No, I sleep with mamma!’ ” 


x RK * 


BANKERS EVERYWHERE are becoming increasingly con- 
scious that the practice of good public relations requires 
constant effort on various fronts. One evidence of excel- 
lent community relations was the landscaping job that 
the North Shore Bank of Miami Beach did on its premises. 
The result was so good, in an area where beautiful land- 
scaping is commonplace, that the bank was given an 
award by the Miami Beach Taxpayers’ Association. 

The certificate presented to F. Rouse Smith, bank presi- 
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dent, by the association commented, “The artistic plant- 
ings on all sides of the bank, and the park-like atmos- 
phere that has been created in the drive-in teller area is, 
in the opinion of our Beautification Committee, one of 
the most outstanding landscaping efforts made by any 
commercial establishment in our city.” 


* K * 


ADAGE DEPARTMENT 
Proverb: A short sentence based on long experience. 
Bus: Where a man will stand for anything but a woman. 
Old Age: Something others reach long before you do. 


* # x 


IT’S NOT UNCOMMON these days to read comments of 
banking leaders to the effect that a career in banking has 
its advantages. In our opinion, Howard Hutchins, vice 
president of the Bank of California in San Francisco, 
soon will be uniquely qualified to speak on this subject 
from a personal basis. Mr. Hutchins, lucky fellow, is now 
on his way around the world in his capacity of manager 
of the bank’s foreign department. 

He and Mrs. Hutchins started the trip with a direct 
flight from San Francisco to London. A week in England 
was followed by stops in Paris, Rome, Istanbul, Karachi, 
Bombay, Delhi, Calcutta and Bangkok. Christmas and 
New Years will be spent in Hong Kong and Tokyo. Visits 
in Manila and Honolulu will conclude the three and one- 
half month trip. 

We suggest to Mr. Hutchins that he title his report on 
the tour, “Around the World in 105 Days.” 


* ok x 


POETRY CORNER 
I’ve never seen a purple cow, 
My eyes with tears are full. 
I’ve never seen a purple cow, 
And I’m a purple bull. 


* K x 


THOUGH POLITICIANS IN PUBLIC pronouncements say the 
importance of the family farm has not diminished, a 
more objective appraisal produces a different slant. In 
a talk at the 15th annual North Dakota Farm Bureau 
Convention in Fargo, an authority declared that farm- 
ing, like industry 200 years ago, is moving irresistibly 
toward a factory system of production. 

Earl F. Crouse, St. Louis, Missouri, vice president of 
Doane Agricultural Service, said there are two revolutions 
breaking down the old way of producing hogs, eggs, 


_chickens, milk and cattle. He cited: 


@ A technical revolution bringing assembly line 
breeding, scientific installation and electronically 
controlled feeding. 

@ An organizational revolution under which 
one management collects, harvests, cans and sells 
such vegetables as peas and corn. 

A farmer who contracts to grow crops becomes “part 
of the team,” and no longer is a free agent, Mr. Crouse 
pointed out. But, he added, there is compensation for this 
lack of freedom in that the new system eliminates the 
risk every individual farmer is subject to in a free price 
system. 
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Rapid City, South Dakota— 
William J. Kilroy has been elected 
a trust officer of 
the Rapid City 
Trust Company. 
He will be associ- 
ated with Eugene 
W. Pester, vice 
president and 
trust officer, it 
was announced 

ee: by A. E. Dahl, 
MR. KILROY chairman of the 
board. Mr. Kilroy had been trust 
examiner with the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Minneapolis for the past 
seven years. Prior to that he was an 
auditor for the US District Court 
in Washington for two years. He is 
a graduate of Georgetown University, 
Washington, D.C. 





Hampton, Virginia—Purchase of 
two National Cash Post-Tronic ma- 
chines by the Merchants National 
Bank was announced. Lucien von 
Schilling, president, said the purchase 
is concrete evidence of his bank’s 
conviction that the home-owned bank 
must have the best equipment avail- 
able to compete with the “system” 
banks and to prevent such banks from 
swallowing up independents. 


St. Louis, Missouri—Virgil F. 
Sassman has been elected vice presi- 
dent of the First National Bank and 
will be in charge of the bank’s instal- 
ment lending activities, it was an- 
nounced by William A. McDonnell, 
chairman of the board. Mr. Sassman 
had been branch manager for Asso- 
ciates Discount Corporation. 


San Francisco, California— 
Harris C. Kirk, president of the 
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American Trust Company, will be- 
come the bank’s chief executive of- 
ficer, effective January 1, the board 
of directors announced. James R. 
Lochead, who last month announced 
he will retire as chairman of the 
board December 31, has been the 
chief executive officer since becoming 
president in 1938 and board chair- 
man last year. He will continue as a 
director and member of both the ex- 
ecutive and trust committees. The po- 
sition of board chairman will be 
abolished on Mr. Lochead’s retire- 
ment. 
a 


Wausa, Nebraska—‘‘Open 
House” ceremonies marking comple- 
tion of remodeling by the Commer- 
cial State Bank were a big success, 
according to N. T. Tiemann, presi- 
dent. More than 800 persons attended. 


Pico, California—A_bank’s 
seventh anniversary may seem a min- 
or milestone in terms of years, but 
in terms of accomplishment, the 
seventh birthday of Pico Citizens 
Bank looms large. Started with eight 
employees in a remodeled plumbing 
shop, the bank today has more than 
50 staff members and is housed in a 
modern banking structure. 

Total resources have risen to more 
than $8.7 million. F. L. Pellissier, 
who was named board chairman 
when the bank opened and who still 
serves in that capacity, and H. P. 
Madson, president, attribute the 
bank’s success to the fact it is an in- 
dependent, neighborhood bank, serv- 
ing its own community with complete 
banking services. It also is a com- 
munity-owned bank, with its more 
than 200 stockholders being residents 
and business people of the commu- 
nity. 





Mobile, Alabama—Thomas M. 
Taul, vice president of the Merchants 
National Bank, 
has been appoint- 
ed vice president 
of the American 
Bankers Associa- 
tion for Alabama. 
The appointment 
was made by Jo- 
seph C. Welman, 
newly elected 
president of the 
American Bankers Association and 
president of the Bank of Kennett, 
Missouri. Mr. Taul has long been 
active in organized banking and is a 
past president of the Alabama Bank- 
ers Association. 





MR. TAUL 


Independence, Missouri—Elec- 
tion of George Buser Jr., as assistant 
cashier of The First National Bank 
was announced by James Nicol, 
executive vice president. Mr. Buser, a 
native of Seneca, Kansas, comes to 
The First National from Traders Na- 
tional Bank in Kansas City, where he 
was assistant cashier. He had been 
with Traders since 1945, His banking 
experience began in 1938, when he 
started with the National Bank of 
Seneca after graduation from high 
school. He since has received degrees 
in economics and law from the Uni- 
versity of Kansas City. 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoma— 
Daniel W. Hogan Jr., president of 
the City National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany and immediate past president 
of the Savings and Mortgage Division 
of the American Bankers Association, 
died November 12 at St. Anthony’s 
Hospital here after a brief illness. He 
was 54. 
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St. Louis, Missouri—John “Bar- 
ry” Schroeter, veteran planner and 
™ interior work 
specialist for 
Bank Building & 
Equipment Cor- 
poration, has 
been promoted to 
bank analyst on 
the field force, it 
was announced 
by Earl T. Klein, 
vice president in 
charge of sales. Mr. Schroeter has 
been on the Bank Building staff since 
1950 and has contributed many new 
ideas that have enjoyed wide accept- 
ance throughout the banking com- 
munity. His last staff position was 
that of chief of the Interior Work 
Section. He was graduated from the 
Washington School of Architecture in 
1940. 





MR. SCHROETER 


Chicago, Illinois—Leslie A. 
Southcomb has been named assist- 
ant cashier of the La Salle National 
Bank, it was announced by Harold 
Meidell, president. Mr. Southcomb 
will continue in the dealer services 
division of the bank’s Consumer 
Credit Department, where he has 
served since joining La Salle in 
March, 1956. 


Detroit, Michigan—j. Emmett 
Tunney, attorney, has been elected 
to the board of directors of the new 
Public Bank, it was announced by 





“I’m tired of facing the facts—let’s 
ignore them.” 
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RIBBON-CUTTING CEREMONIES started the grand opening event at which the 





Olmsted Bank & Trust Company of Rochester, Minnesota, marked completion of 
remodeling. Wielding the shears is I. C. Rasmussen, Minnesota commissioner of 
banks. He is flanked by John Chisholm (left), first vice president, and Lester 


Fiegel, president. 


Joseph F. Verhelle, president. Mr. 
Tunney has been actively associated 
with banking since 1924, when he was 
graduated from the University of 
Ottowa. He was head of the account- 
ing and tax department of the Nation- 
al Bank of Detroit from 1935 to 1943, 
when he opened his own law office. 


Bedford, Pennsylvania—fifty- 
five women bank officers attended the 
annual election meeting of the West- 
ern Pennsylvania group of the Na- 
tional Association of Bank Women at 
the Bedford Springs Hotel here. 

Mrs. Margaret B. Andrews, assist- 
ant cashier of First National Bank in 
Greensburg, Pennsylvania, was elect- 
ed group chairman. She has been 
with the bank since 1943. Margaret 
Greiner, assistant secretary of the 
Fidelity Trust Company, Pittsburgh, 
was named group vice-chairman, and 
Margaret Reifsnyder, assistant trust 
officer of the Federal Trust Company, 
Altoona, was elected secretary. Louise 
J. Laverick, assistant treasurer of the 
Provident Trust Company, Pittsburgh, 
continues as treasurer. 

Charlotte Engel, NABW vice presi- 
dent and trust officer of National 
Savings and Trust Company of Wash- 
ington, D.C., was honored guest. 


Rochester, Minnesota—The 
Olmsted County Bank & Trust Com- 
pany held a grand opening for three 
days to celebrate completion of re- 
modeling and redecorating. Tours, 
prizes and balloons for the young- 
sters were featured during the event. 
More than 4,000 persons registered 
at the bank during the three days. 

The bank now has acoustical tile 
on the ceiling, new black and green 
tile on the lobby floor and new carpet- 
ing in the officers’ area, modernistic 
lighting fixtures of burnished brass 
and three large murals depicting in- 
dustry, agriculture, and science in 
Rochester. 

& 


Riverside, California—David 
S. Bell Jr. has been named manager 
of the new University Office of Citi- 
zens National Bank, it was announced 
by Elden Smith, president. Mr. Bell 
has been with Citizens since 1950, 
following his graduation from the 
University of Southern California. 
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THE SMART CONTRAST of solid brick construction with generous expanses of 
glass, aluminum and marble paneling highlights the exterior of the new home of 
the Lafayette National Bank, Lafayette, Indiana. The contemporary two-story 
structure features an exterior walk-up teller station and two drive-in units for cus- 
tomer convenience. The interior scene below gives an indication of the impressive 
styling. Design and interior construction were by Bank Building and Equipment 


Corporation of America. 











San Francisco, California— 
Elliott McAllister, chairman of the 
board of The Bank of California, N. 
A., has announced appointment of 
seven new officers. 

At the new San Jose office, sched- 
uled to open December 16, Richard 
D. Hulse was appointed assistant 
manager and James C. Foster assist- 
ant cashier. William S. Pfeifle’s ap- 
pointment as manager was announced 
previously. 

Officers for the new Palo Alto of- 
fice, opening in January, also were 
announced. They are Joseph A. Hen- 
ske, Jr., manager, and Cyril J. Clark 
and Sam W. Jones, assistant cashiers. 

At the Mills office in Burlingame, 
William S. Creighton, assistant cash- 
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ier, advanced to assistant manager 
and Charles W. Laraway was ap- 
pointed assistant cashier. 


Des Moines, Iowa—M. J. Klaus, 
president of the First Security Bank 
& Trust Company in Charles City, 
was elected president of the Iowa 
Bankers Association at the 71st an- 
nual convention, which had a record 
3,707 registrants. He succeeded Joe 
H. Gronstal, vice president of the 
Carroll State Bank, Carroll. Elected 
vice president and treasurer was 
Charles H. Walcott, vice president of 
the Security National Bank in Sioux 
City. Frank Warner, veteran secre- 
tary, was reappointed. 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania—J. 
W. Alberts was promoted to vice 
president from 
assistant vice 
president at Pot- 
ter Bank and 
Trust Company, 
it was announced 
by H. R. Hosick, 
president. Mr. 
Alberts had been 
assistant vice 
president since 
the merger of Homewood Bank with 
Potter Bank and Trust Company in 
October of 1955. Mr. Alberts was 
cashier of the Homewood Bank be- 
fore the merger. In other promotions, 
Norman W. Cotter and Thomas B. 
Smithyman were elected to the office 
of assistant treasurer. 





MR. ALBERTS 


Chicago, Illinois—Joe J. Hous- 
er of the Houser Insurance Agency, 
Los Angeles, has been appointed gen- 
eral agent of The Old Republic Life 
Insurance Company of Chicago. 


Jackson, Mississippi—W. M. 
(Bill) Mounger, former president of 
Deposit Guaranty Bank and Trust 
Company, died of a heart attack here 
at the age of 56. Mr. Mounger had 
spent his entire adult life in banking, 
though he finished school as a gradu- 
ate in civil engineering and later be- 
came a member of the Mississippi 
State Bar. 

He joined Deposit Guaranty in 
1933 as trust officer and became 
president in 1941. In January of 
this year he was elected vice chair- 
man of the board and chief executive 
officer, a position he held at his death. 








“Where’s a good safe. bank where we 
can deposit this?” 
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Minneapolis, Minnesota—Ap- 
pointment of John T. Pain Jr. to the 
staff of the Marquette National Bank’s 
investment department was announced 
by Carl R. Pohlad, president. Mr. 
Pain recently was with the bond de- 
partment of the First National Bank 
of Chicago. He is a Northwestern 
University graduate. 


Upper Darby, Pennsylvania— 
Dr. Donald L. Helfferich, executive 
vice president and chairman of the 
advertising committee of the Upper 
Darby National Bank, won first prize 
in the national advertising contest on 
travelers cheques sponsored by the 
American Express Company. The 
prize consists of a two week European 
tour for two, including visits to all 
important capital cities. 

Dr. Helfferich’s display in the 
bank’s front windows consisted of 
about 100 one foot square panel cards 
and two 4x8 foot banners. The cards 
showed vacation scenes at various 
world playgrounds, while the ban- 
ners called attention to the traveler 
cheque services available at the bank. 


On the main banking floor, a color- 
ful platform display was devoted en- 
tirely to the promotion and included 
a large plastic relief map of the 
United States. Statement enclosures 
also were mailed out to each of the 
bank’s 37,000 checking account cus- 
tomers. 

Dr. Helfferich said he will use the 
prize next year, when he plans to 
visit a daughter in Munich, Germany. 


Dallas, Texas—Promotion of three 
officers of Texas Bank & Trust Com- 
pany has been announced by W. W. 
Overton Jr., board chairman, and 


P. B. (Jack) Garrett, president. 


George W. Cramer, cashier, was 
given the additional title of vice presi- 
dent by the board of directors. He 
has been cashier since 1949 and will 
continue in that capacity. 

W. C. Schmeer was promoted from 
assistant vice president to vice presi- 
dent. He has been in charge of the 
Correspondent Bank Division since 
July, 1956. 

Promoted from assistant cashier to 
assistant vice president was James C. 
Schmidt, who joined the bank in 
1952. 
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“Mrs. Muller, are you sure it dries in five minutes?” 


St. Clair Shores, Michigan— 
The St. Clair Shores National Bank 
marked the opening of a new and 
modern building with open house No- 
vember 14 through 23. An independ- 
ent operation in Detroit’s fastest- 
growing suburb, the bank was or- 
ganized only two and a half years 
ago. It has 6,500 accounts of all types 
and occupies 6,500 square feet of 
floor space in its new building. Two 
drive-in windows and a large parking 
lot are part of the setup. David M. 
Sutter is bank president; Bernard P. 
St. Germaine is executive vice presi- 
dent. 


St. Paul, Minnesota—Martin F. 
Ernst, 74, chairman of the board of 
the Midway National Bank, died in 
Midway Hospital here of pneumonia, 
which followed his illness with in- 
fluenza. He had been in banking 53 
years and served as president of the 
Minnesota Bankers Association in 
1932. 


Chicago, Illinois—Election of 
Lester G. Porter to the board of di- 
rectors of the La Salle National Bank 
has been announced by John C. 
Wright, chairman. Mr. Porter is ex- 
ecutive vice president and a director 
of Borg-Warner Corporation. 





Greenwood, South Carolina— 
John Benson Sloan, president of the 
County Bank of Greenwood and form- 
er state Independent Bankers Associa- 
tion director, was killed when his 
car was struck by a passenger train. 
The rear wheels of the car spun on 
the last track as the train approached. 


Lemmon, South Dakota—The 
Bank of Lemmon celebrated comple- 
tion of a new building with an ob- 
servance which drew customers from 
the 100 square mile trade area served 
by the bank. 

Presently, the bank has resources 
totaling $4,268,345. In September 
1932, the resources were only $161.,- 
259. 

Top personnel includes E. J. Ziltz, 
president and a director; F. C. Tot- 
ten, vice president and a director; C. 
O. Peterson, cashier and a director; 
F. W. Winter, assistant cashier; Wil- 
liam Schmagel, Insurance Depart- 
ment manager. Fred Nelson is mana- 
ger of the Bison Branch Office, as- 
sisted by Floyd Clark. 

BOUGHT 


BANK roa ke Ma O8 am D) 
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A NATIONAL CLEARING HOUSE 
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We met at the courthouse, My old 
friend had been summoned for 
jury service. So had I. We were 
both trying to get excused and 
while we waited to see the judge 
we talked. 

He was worried over the current 
slowing down of the nation’s busi- 
ness. The stock market worried 
him, although he was not personal- 
ly hurt by the decline. He was 
pretty much worried, however, 
about its over-all effect on the 
economy. He was worried over 
layoffs in industry. He was worried 
here, there and yonder. 

“What do you think is going to 
happen?” he asked. 

“T really don’t have any fixed 
idea about it,” I told him. 

“But you are bound to have 
some kind of an idea, in general,” 
he insisted. 

“Well,” I demurred, “I suppose 
that everybody has ideas that can 
be worked into situations like this, 
or any situation, because everyone 
has a philosophy even if he does 
not have a remedy.” 

“Work some in for me. My 
philosophy can stand some bols- 
tering up,” he said. 

“Well,” I began, “I have long 
held to the idea that the business 
wheels of this country are kept 
turning principally by the expen- 
ditures of the fellows who get a 
weekly pay check. I used to say 
that it was kept running by those 
who draw pay checks of $50 to 
$75 a week. I probably should now 
raise that figure to $100 a week, 
or maybe $110. 

“When these people begin to get 
less overtime, get layoffs, get dis- 
placed in sufficient quantity, the 
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wheels of commerce just must slow 
down. I am referring to the family 
which has to count its money. 
Maybe that would be the better 
way to figure it than to express 
it in weekly pay figures. 


‘90 Days from Bankruptcy’ 


“There is an old saying that 
most wage earning families are 
just 90 days from bankruptcy. 

“Maybe I can explain it this 
way: I recently saw a statement 
to the effect that if individual in- 
come tax exemptions were raised 
from $600 to $700, such a raise 
would save the filing of several 
million tax returns. Of course, the 
raise would, generally speaking, 
amount to $200 ($100 each for 
husband and wife). Now, if five 
million people would be saved the 
necessity of filing income tax re- 
turns because of $200 of income 
figured on an annual basis, then 
a lot of people are living pretty 
close up to the hilt! Have I made 
that clear?” 

“Yes, I think I begin to under- 
stand,” he said. “You mean that 
if the money is put in the hands 
of the worker who gets, say, $100 
a week, or less, he can be depended 
upon to put it into circulation?” 


‘Something’s Got to Give’ 


“Certainly. And if he doesn’t 
get it to put into circulation, some- 
thing’s got to give. He and his wife 
know that. Although there may 
be some small savings, their scale 


of living has just got to be re- 
duced. Some things must be “done 
without.’ Maybe it’s a suit not 
bought, the purchase of an appli- 
ance deferred, a vacation passed 
up. It could be several things. 

“Multiply this one family’s re- 
duced spending by hundreds and 
thousands of families similarly re- 
duced and the total mounts up 
fast. At this point psychology en- 
ters the picture. The papers tell of 
reduced work forces. The railroads 
haul less. The building boom slows. 
People begin to look at the hole 
cards. They re-examine their posi- 
tion. Businessmen begin to think 
there may not be a spring pickup, 
or a fall pickup. They think that it 
may be time to batten down and 
ride out the storm. That’s what 
happens. 

“The wealthy man who spends 
$2,000 for his daughter’s coming- 
out party, of course, puts $2,000 to 
circulation, and that ought to be 
appreciated. But in a city of 500,- 
000 people with 100,000 employed, 
one per cent of the people cutting 
down spending by $2 a week can 
offset the coming-out party. There 
aren’t very many coming-out par- 
ties. 


‘Cadillacs Like Neckties’ 


“The manufacture of Cadillac 
cars couldn’t keep our economy 
going for a week. It’s the manu- 
facture of the lower priced cars, 
the gas they use, the tires they wear 
out, the service men working to 
keep them in running order, that 
makes the big imprint on business. 
Cadillacs help, but they are like 
neckties . . . they may add to the 
wearer's appearance, but they 
don’t do much toward keeping 
him warm.” 

He pondered a moment. “I had 
never thought about it just exactly 
that way, but you could be right.” 

“Oh, I see the judge! Good-by.” 
And he was off to plead his excuse. 

I didn’t want to follow too quick- 
ly. I walked over to the county seat 
bank and mooched a merchant’s 
lunch off the banker. At 1:30 I 
returned to the courthouse and the 
judge excused all of us, okaying 
a $6 pay voucher for all who had 
not asked to be excused. 
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Better Perspective on 
Holding Company Act 


Immediately after President Eisenhower signed the 
Bank Holding Company Act into law about 18 months 
ago, independent bankers hailed the fact the measure 
was on the books as a great victory for independent bank- 
ing. 

Though the new law wasn’t everything the independents 
had hoped for, it plugged a loophole that had long needed 
filling. The Independent Bankers Association had fought 
for a holding company regulatory act for 15 years. 

But even before independents had the opportunity to 
complete their assessment of the new law, different inter- 
pretations of the act were advanced from various sources. 

These interpretations had it that the independents had 
been “mouse-trapped” and that far from deterring ex- 
pansion of chain banking, the new law actually would 
encourage it. 

One bank stock analyst said Congressional approval of 
the act in effect created a “triple banking system.” In 
making the appraisal, the analyst ignored completely the 
intent of Congress in passing the law, and legislative in- 
tent always is an important consideration in enforcing 
any measure. 

The Federal Reserve Board has been enforcing the act 
for 18 months now and the record to date, even though 
incomplete, gives us a clue as to how the law is working. 

Item. The board has denied an application of North- 
west Bancorporation for approval to purchase 1,450 of 
1,500 voting shares in a proposed new Banco bank in 
Rochester, Minnesota. Approval would have meant three 
chain banks and one independent in a city of 35,000. 

Item. The board has granted an application of the Bay- 
state Corporation for acquisition of 60 per cent of the 
voting shares of the Union Trust Company, Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 

Item. An examiner for the FRB has recommended that 
the board disapprove an application of the First National 
City Bank of New York for permission to form a new 
bank holding company because the move “would be in 
contravention of state law.” The state law barring ap- 
proval was a stopgap measure passed by the state legisla- 
ture after the bank’s application to the Federal Reserve 
Board had spotlighted the danger to the state’s regulatory 
setup. 

We believe the board can be counted on to administer 
the law fairly and equitably. In ruling against Northwest 
Banco, the board set forth what must be a guiding prin- 
ciple: “Of necessity, each case must be determined on the 
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basis of careful judgment in the light of all the relevant 
circumstances.” 

The federal act would be of more benefit to independent 
banking if it were amended to prevent holding companies 
from evading state branch banking laws through the hold- 
ing company device. A provision to block such evasion 
was in the act as passed by the House, but was deleted 
in the Senate. Getting such a provision into the Omnibus 
Banking Bill now before the House is the next big legis- 
lative objective of the Independent Bankers Association. 


The Customers Know 


What They Want 


Have you ever discussed with your customers their 
reasons for starting to do business with you? 

Some bankers feel that, because they are smaller than 
a larger competitor, they should give up business to that 
competitor without a struggle. This is a fallacy. Most 
customers definitely prefer to do business with a smaller 
organization. 

Many individuals complain of their big bank connec- 
tions, stating that they can never receive a fast decision 
on loans and that they seldom or never meet the people 
who make the final decisions. 

Such customers feel that the big bank is actually anx- 
ious to retard growth and expansion. The smaller cus- 
tomer always feels as though he has his hat in his hand 
whenever he goes to the big bank. 

Small businessmen want fast action, easy access to the 
president, and understanding of their needs, friendship 
and confidence, and advice and guidance without being 
put on the defensive. 

They want a chance to talk out problems with the 
people that might be able to solve them rather than with 
people who will pass them on to somebody else. 

They want a bank where they can meet other business 
people, a place where they will always feel welcome, a 
place where they can discuss their problems whether 
financial or not—such problems as personnel, organiza- 
tion, leases, and locations. 

Such customers want a banker that can help them find 
new customers and new products, a clearing house for all 
knotty problems. Such customers also want logical ex- 
planations for turndowns on loans. 

The above are all actual statements made by banking 
customers and prospective customers. 

CUMMINS BANK NOTES 
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“Yes, | think he’s a good risk,” Purina Dealer Charles B. Petersen tells K. P. Van Epps, 
executive vice-president of the Farmers and Merchants Bank of Weyauwega, Wisconsin. 


“OUR PURINA DEALER BRINGS 


NEW CUSTOMERS TO OUR BANK” 


“I’d recommend that any banker 
work with the Purina Dealer in 
his community ... if the dealer is 
like the one we have in Weyau- 
wega,” K. P. Van Epps, executive 
vice-president of the Farmers and 
Merchants Bank of Weyauwega, 
Wisconsin, said recently. 


“We started doing business with 
this dealership when it was 
founded in 1922, and our rela- 
tionship has been most cordial 
and beneficial all the way around,” 
Mr. Van Epps said. 


“Our Purina Dealer, Charles B. 
Petersen, owner-operator of the 
Quality Feed & Seed Company of 
Weyauwega, has brought many 
new customers to our bank,” Mr. 
Van Epps said. “In fact, every 
broiler and turkey grower fi- 
nanced on his recommendation 
was a new customer. 


“We feel that Purina research 
has done a wonderful service for 
farmers,” he continued. “And, 
Chuck’s service, in particular, 
makes financing a better risk. 
Our loss has been nil.” 


PURINA... YOUR PARTNER IN SERVING ANIMAL AGRICULTURE 





QUALITY 





SERVICE 








She saves half the time 
...boss saves all the cost! 


Malional De luxe adding machine... 


Live Keyboard’ with keytouch adjustable to each operator! 
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Saves up to 50% hand motion—and 
effort! Never before have so many time- 
and-effort-saving features been placed 
on an adding machine. 

Every key operates the motor—so 
you can now forget the motor bar. No 
more back-and-forth hand motion from 
keys to motor bar. 

Keys are instantly adjustable to each 
operator's touch! No wonder operators 
are so enthusiastic about it. They do 
their work faster with up to 50% less 
effort. The new National not only has 


new operating advantages, but also has 
new quietness and new beauty! 
“Live” Keyboard with Adjustable 
Keytouch plus 8 other time-saving 
features combined only on the National 
Adding Machine: Automatic Clear 
Signal ... Subtractions in red... Auto- 
matic Credit Balance in red . . . Auto- 
matic space-up of tape when total 
prints ... Large Answer Dials. . . Easy- 
touch Key Action . . . Full-Visible Key- 
board with Automatic Ciphers... 
Rugged-Duty Construction. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, vayrron 9, onto 
989 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


A National “De luxe” Adding Ma- 
chine pays for itself with the time- 
and-effort it saves, continues sav- 
ings as yearly profit. One hour a 
day saved with this National will, 
in the average office, repay 100% 
a year on the investment. See a 
demonstration on your own work. 
Call nearest National branch office 


or dealer. See phone oa 


book yellow pages. 
* TRADE MARK REG. U, 8. PAT. OFF. 


ADDING MACHINES + CASH REGISTERS 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
wer paper (No Carson Reauintp) 





